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stenciling the glazes over the design in gloss color and we find 
on one side a light, mat edging of color to the ornament and 
on the other a dark edging which gloss alone will give to the 
mat ground. This effect, without simulating hand-painted 
ornament, has the charm of varying colors and tones, so that 
while we get a frieze susceptible to the glorious harmony of 
nature, the arrangement of its form gives scope for individ- 
uality, and the color scheme can be tuned "up" or "down" 
to its proper relation to the entire room. It will be found that 
just as a room has its true dominant color sensation, the deter- 
mining of which is the most crucial test of the decorator, as 
such — so each frieze must have its dominant color sentiment. 
It is one of the common fallacious notions concerning color 
that its harmony means balance, so. much green, so much red, 
so much violet. Certainly where there is perfect balance there 
can be no discord; but this is a negative principle and decora- 
tive color should be positive, having something to express and 
doing so harmoni- 
ously. Therefore in 
polychromatic sten- 
ciling we must work 
in a dominant color 
or key, and this in 
the case of yellow 
must largely predom- 
inate any contrasting 
reds, blues or greens-'' 
we exalt it with. 
Upon the three 
stencils process of 

(1) light body colors, 

(2) outline and dark 
tones, and (3) glaze 
and shade finishing, 
innumerable changes 
may be rung by the 
professional worker 
familiar with the 
many aspects of 
ancient and modern 
applied art. There 
is no limit to the 
richness nor the ap- 
plicability of stencil- 
ing. The finest wall 
paper art of to-day 
is within the bounds 
of the stencil, for it 
is happily becoming 
recognized that imi- 
tation is not art, and 
that machine-printed 
and often hand- 
painted copies o f 
nature are but the 
art sustenance of the 
simple and the un- 
enlightened. 

In the department 
of European silks 
and fabrics the stu- 
dent will find a 
wealth of suggestive wall stencil 
these days means but the faculty 
ing one artistic truth to service 
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ornament — designing in 
for adapting and arrang- 
in another form. Of the 
various treatments and processes described a volume might be 
written without exhausting its interest; but my aim has been 
rather to create a more general desire for each reader to 
explore untrodden by-paths than to mark every stone and 
turning. Any example of special difficulty can be ventilated in 
the correspondence column, and later on other professional 
examples of modern stenciling will doubtless be forthcoming. 

Stenciling is an art that brings wall decoration within the 
ability of expert amateurs, and by the use of means extremely 
simple the effects to be obtained are extremely rich. The sten- 
cil decorations for a drawing-room door shown on page 143 are 
orthodox examples of this style of work, and the painted panel 
design shown on page 142 could be almost entirely reproduced 
by stencils. These desirable motifs are reproduced from The 
Journal of Decorative Art, an English publication of great value. 



AMONG modern curiosities are some articles of furniture 
made wholly of glass. An American inventor seems to 
have improved upon that idea, for he proposes to cover 
furniture made of wood with a veneer of glass — a proposal that 
is certainly open to many and serious objections. However 
that may be, our readers will doubtless be interested to learn 
particulars of this invention, which relates primarily to the pro- 
duction of ornamental glass, which may be either semi-trans- 
parent or opaque, and is made to represent highly-polished 
wood of any description. It is intended to be applicable for 
veneering wherever required, and is particularly adapted, 
according to the patentees (Messrs. J. Budd and J. Grant, both 
of Boston), for vestibule and other doors, the exterior of the 
glass having the appearance of highly-polished wood, while in the 
interior of the house it will appear semi-transparent. In carry- 
ing the invention into 
practice a sheet of 
ground or plain glass 
is taken of any de- 
sired size and cloud 
the same on one side 
with a liquid dye of 
the proper color to 
represent any desired 
wood, which dye is 
applied by means of 
a sponge for delineat- 
ing the grain of the 
wood so as to appear 
upon the surface of 
the glass. The shad- 
ing is softened by 
means of a badger 
brush. Photogra- 
phers' varnish is then 
caused to flow on the 
glass, and leaves the 
grain clear and fast 
without the necessity 
of using any gela- 
tinous substance, 
which would render 
it liable to crack and 
spoil the effect. To 
complete the opera- 
tion the glass is then 
slightly heated, and 
the various shades of 
dyes required for the 
particular wood to 
be represented are 
caused to flow over it 
by means of a syringe. 
The glass is heated in 
order to prevent the 
shadings from merg- 
ing into each other. 
The whole is then 
made semi-transpar- 
ent by applying an- 
other' coat of photographers' varnish, so as to prevent the dyes 
from being effaced, while the exterior surface presents the ap- 
pearance of a highly polished solid wood finish. 



DECORATION is becoming an important part of architecture 
and women have already claimed it as a feminine field, and 
in domestic architecture a woman's experience is almost 
essential as to the most convenient disposition of interior space. 



BOX couches covered with chintz of excellent quality, in 
floral patterns or scroll designs, are on sale now at some 
of the dry "goods houses. They are useful in country 
houses, and serve as a storing-away place for tennis rackets, 
croquet sets, fishing rods and other articles of the same kind, 
which otherwise would be strewn about in halls and bedrooms, 
giving a general appearance of untidiness to the surroundings. 
The price is $11.75. 



